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EMILE VAN MARCKE. 

A PUPIL of the great master, Troyon, it is admitted that Van 
Marcke is one of the best landscape and cattle painters of the 
present day ; he seems to have acquired from his teacher the 
secret of a perfect art, and worthily follows in his footsteps. 
Troyon wa.s fond of depicting animal life pure and simple, without 
even the dash of human feeling which Landseer gave to his ani- 
mals ; he was laboriously correct in his studies, only that he 
might be bolder and freer in his pictures. He paid much regard 
to the tonality of his works, sacrificing all meretricious brilliance, 
and working in a very low key. Yet he was a colorist, and has 
reached noble results in quiet hues. At the Schaus gallery, 
Broadway, New York, there is a large and important picture by 
Troyon — an immense fat white bull, flacked with spots of red, 
painted from nature in the master's broadest and strongest style. 
The animal is foreshortened, looks toward the spectator, and 
nearly fills the canvas. The texture of his hide is superb, and 
the gre.at rolls of fat are truthfully indicated. The animal stands 
beneath a dark greenish blue sky, and in the distance there is 
simply the color of a forest, gloomy and indistinct. To-day 
Troyon's pictures bring immense prices. Two' of his works were 
recently sold in Paris — " Bceufs au Labor," for 17,800 francs, and 
" Vaches au Repos dans un Paturage," for 19,600 francs. Van 
Marcke's pictures possess in an eminent degree the characteristics 
so much admired in Troyon's. He devotes himself almost ex- 
clusively to cattle, which he is content to depict as he finds them 
in the mead.ows of Normandy. Correct in drawing, good in color, 
low and rich in tone, simple but effective in composition, his 
works rank among the best, and are eagerly sought after on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Compared with Troyon's, they lack strength 
and boldness, and are, perhaps, a little cold, but nevertheless 
satisfactory and pleasing. One of the best pictures this artist 
ever painted is called " The Spring at Neslette, in Normandy," 
exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1877 and purchased by Mr. Brown 
of Philadelphia, in whose gallery it now hangs. This charming 
work we reproduce in the present number. The original did 
not leave France without expressions of regret from the press 
of that country that so fine a canvas was to be lost in America ! 
Not much of a composition, it is true ; a very simple picture of a 
little spring in Normandy ; yet how natural, tender and winning \ 
In this modest subject the details have been wrought with ability 
and loving fidelity. The bird, the section of rail fence, the field 
wild flowers, are faithful studies from nature, and in the original 
oil painting form an interesting and pretty corner of the picture. 
The gentle rise of land at the right, crowned with two fine old 
trees with shortened trunks and wide-spreading limbs, serving as 
a dark background to the group of cattle in front, form a tout 
ensemble which is harmonious and pleasing to the eye. The cattle 
are two good specimens of Normandy cows, leaning against each 
other in the familiar way peculiar to these animals. One of them 
stands with her feet in the spring, which is bordered with lush 
grasses, and over the edge of which we see a stretch of meadow 
to the horizon line, with other cattle feeding. The cows are 
magnificently painted ; the white contrasting strongly with the 
deep red one, running into black, in the rear ; the light falls from 
above, and, striking upon the face and back of the cow, leaves 
the limbs in cool, bluish shadows, which end in the surface of the 
pool — a bit of mosaic water, reflecting all the tones of the pic- 
ture. Van Marcke is fond of this composition, a similar picture, 
called "In the Marsh," — showing the same cattle in the same 
position, only the dark one has changed places with the white — 
being on private exhibition at the Schaus gallery in New York. 
Another work by this artist at the same place, one of his latest, 
u At the Trough," shows two fine cattle drinking from a wooden 
trough, which has been placed in the middle of a broad level 
meadow. A third cow is reposing on the grass, ruminating. This 
is strong in color, low in tone, and has a dark and lowering sky, 
clouds heavy with moisture, a peculiarity of Normandy, and seen 
in our picture — " The Spring at Neslette." 

Emile Van Marcke was born at Sevres, of foreign parents who 
became naturalized French citizens. He now has a studio in 
Paris. He won medals in 1867, 1869 and 1870, and in 1872 re- 
ceived the decoration of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. At 
the Exposition Universelle he exhibited three works : "La Foret," 
"La Falaise" and "Le Pre Morgan." At the Salon of 1873 he 



exhibited "La Corderie " and " Le Manlin ;" in 1875, "The Vil- 
lage Pasture, Normandy," "The River Morte at Treport," and 
"A Bridge on the Bresles, Normandy ;" in 1874, " La Plaine " and 
"La Foret;" in 1878, " Le gue de Monthiers, Normandie." A 
goodly number of Van Marcke's pictures are owned in this coun- 
try. The largest canvas in Mr. W. T. Walters' gallery, at 65 
Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, is a broad and impressive work, 
a cattle picture, by Van Marcke. A fine picture by this same 
artist is in the collection of Mrs. H. E. Maynard of Boston. A± 
the Johnston sale, held in New York in 1876, " A Herd of French 
Cattle," 38 by 59 inches, sold for $5,100, and a " Landscape with 
Cattle," 14 by 21 inches, brought $2,650. Cattle pieces by this 
artist can be found in the galleries of Jordan L. Mott, Esq., and 
J. Abner Harper, Esq., of New York. The collection of the late 
Charles A. Lamont contained two beautiful Van Marckes— " Cat- 
tle at the Well," and "Cows, with Landscape." Mr. Marshall O. 
Roberts has in his gallery on Fifth Avenue, New York, a large 
and important Van Marcke, "Morning," a man on horseback 
driving cows. Mr. James A. Raynor of East Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York, possesses a recently purchased work by this artist, 
superb in tone, called " Evening," with homeward bound cattle, 
a fine addition to his very choice collection of pictures. The pri- 
vate collection formed by Mr. Albert Spencer, sold in New York 
in April, 1879, contained three Van Marckes — "Cattle," "Cows 
in a Pool," and " Cattle in a Meadow." There was also a small 
Troyon in this collection, 12 by 9 inches, called "A Study of 
Cattle," which sold for $825, bought by Mr. G. G. Haven of Fifth 
Avenue, New York, who also gave $1,225 for Van Marcke's 
" Cows in a Pool." Mr. J. B. Bloesom of Brooklyn purchased the 
" Cattle " piece for $590, and Mr. Theron R. Butler of New York 
the " Cattle in a Meadow " for $1,800. 



AMERICAN PAINTERS AT THE SALON OF 1879. 

The year 1879 will t> e memorable in the annals of American 
art in that it is the date of the first purchase of an American pic- 
ture by the French Government from a public exhibition, as is 
the Salon of Paris, to be deposited among the works by living 
artists at the gallery of the Luxembourg. The honor to the 
painter is greater, in that the exhibit of American artists this year 
was larger and more important in good works than at any previous 
Salon ; in fact, their pictures stood well beside those of more cele- 
brated painters, and more than once we heard the exclamation: 
"The Americans are becoming very strong!" And the awards 
by the jury to our countrymen, and women too, is an indorsement 
of that public expression ; for three "honorable mentions" were 
given — one to Henry Mosler, for his "Le Retour ;" one to John 
L. Sargent, for his portrait of " Carolus Duran," his master ; 
and another to Miss Gardner, for her picture "A la Fontaine," 
which we understand was purchased by the Goupils, the French 
Government becoming the purchasers of Mr. Mosler's " Le Re- 
tour." Though but " honorable mentions " were given our artists, 
their works were worthy of higher awards. It is but natural that 
foreign artists should produce pictures much above the usual to 
obtain recompenses over their own painters. In this case the 
"honorable mentions" rank, in our opinion, with second-class 
medals, as many native works receiving that award were in- 
ferior in excellence to either Mr. Mosler's or Mr. Sargent's. But, 
as we have said, it is but natural, and you know "charity begins 
at home." How many such "ret ours" transpire daily the world 
over, God alone knows ; how many widowed mothers, sustained 
by only sons, are there in the world, God alone knows. In France 
there are many, very many, among the wealthy, as among the 
poor ; but wealth is an elixir that soothes away many of the 
burdens which oppress the humbler class ; the silver thread and 
the furrowed brow come slower. The artist naturally enters the 
humble home in search of his pathos ; wealthy surroundings do 
not harmonize. And so it is that Mr. Mosler finds in a poor 
Breton's cot the material for his pathetic poem. Just how many 
years of widowhood have whitened her hair, painting cannot tell ; 
but now she is old and sick. The village cure, her constant friend, 
warns the son, who is in another part of the country, that his 
mother's days are few. His bundle is hastily made and, bare- 
footed, he hastens to his home — too late ! The years have done 
their work. In an old, high, cupboard-like bedstead, the worm- 
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eaten doors wide open — they have been opening and shutting for 
centuries, perhaps, opening to let the light of life in to new-born 
eyes, and shutting out that lovely light from eyes that no longer 
see — lies_the mother ; the hard-worked hands are quiet upon the 
breast, a crucifix between. At her head two candles, one on 
each side, illuminate the recesses of the old bedstead and shed an 
orange light upon her worn face and white drapery around. Stand- 
ing by the bedside, his black robes relieved against the toned red 
of the worn furniture, is the village cure, who, after administering 
the viatique, the last friendly earthly act in his power, has come 
to pray by the side of his old parishioner. The son enters, travel- 
soiled, bespattered; his bundle and sabots fall from his hands; 
weak with haste, burdened with sorrow, he casts himself upon the 
earth and folds his brawny arms above his head in desolation. 
The priest half turns ; in thought his hand searches to suppress 
the words of comfort upon his lips he feels so willing to give but 
knows to be so untimely. In the. other hand is the book of pray- 
ers, one finger remaining in its closed pages, that he may tell the 
orphan how " blessed are they who mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted." Such is the humble poem ; but we fear that few of our 
countrymen will ever see in what strong language it is told. The 
beauty of the low-tone coloring, of which the black robes of the 
priest form the heart ; the careful placing of the minor details 
and objects ; and the solid square painting, preserved in the most 
delicate modeling of the features — all of which go to make, up 
one of the best pictures, and certainly the best American picture, 
of this year's Salon. We heartily congratulate Mr. Mosler upon 
his success, and envy the government the possession of a picture 
we should have been glad to see in one of our own public galleries. 

Two works very important for the research and study dis- 
played were those of Mr. F. A. Bridgman and Edwin Blashfield. 
Mr. Bridgman's " Procession of the Sacred Bull, Apis," is remark- 
able for its learned display of ancient Egyptian costumes. It is 
astonishing that the painter, from such wearying research, should 
produce such beautiful and instructive work. It would be wholly 
impossible if the artist were not heart and soul in his work. Add 
to this labor the splendid style, graceful composition and drawing 
so lavishly bestowed even upon the smallest object, and it is not 
difficult to understand that this is a work of great value. The 
general public do not appreciate this class of pictures at their just 
value. How can they, when our critics, who pretend to direct 
their views and taste, do not ? Yet it is one of the most intellec- 
tual of historic art, appealing always to educated minds and re- 
fined sensibilities. Of this order of pictures is also that of Mr. 
Edwin Blashfield, " A Pastime of Ancient Roman Ladies." The 
Emperor Commodus — " Hercules," as he loved to be styled — no 
doubt gave the ton to this kind of athletic amusement among the 
people, as he himself was a master gladiator, dressing in exact 
imitation of his hero, Hercules, while in the arena. The compo- 
sition of this picture, the grouping of the numerous personages, 
the drawing, and detail of costume are all in advance of any pre- 
vious work by Mr. Blashfield. 

Charles S. Pearce sent a serious work, the " Sacrifice of Isaac," 
in which the figures are life size. The work is well conceived ; 
the action of Abraham, arrested in his devotion by the downward 
flying angel, is good, and the drawing and painting of parts much 
superior to many works which received honorable notice. This 
again proves that foreign painters must excel to obtain even 
moderate recognition. Mr. Bispham, pupil of M. Van Marcke, 
was ferocious in his "Sultan," a poor, consumptive lion, whose 
anatomy seemed all awry and dislocated by his chase after a little 
antelope which, if he ate bones and all, would hardly make any 
difference in the contour of his flabby hide. We have seen better 
imitations of his master's manner and color since ; but we would 
warn Mr. Bispham not to imitate his master any further than Van 
Marcke imitated his (Troyon), if he desires to be called original. 
We marked with pleasure the progress of Milne Ramsay in his 
" Presentation d'une Lettre de Cachet," for in this the figures are 
better posed, more dramatic and better drawn than in any work 
we remember of his. If this progress continues he will soon be 
as excellent in figures as he has long been as a painter of nature 
morte. It is a long time since we have had the need to speak of 
any lady painter, but now it has become a pleasant necessity to 
mention the work of Miss Elizabeth Jane Gardner, "A la Fon- 
taine." Miss Gardner is a pupil of Bouguereau, Merle, and J. 
Lefebvre. Parts of this work are scarcely inferior to the first 



of these masters. The pose of the figures is very graceful, the 
tone subdued and harmonious. The picture well deserved the 
"honorable mention" it received. Miss Gardner is from New 
Hampshire. We are very sure that there is not another lady 
in all New Hampshire can paint like her. John S. Sargent 
received "honorable mention" for his portrait of Carolus Duran, 
which was really one of the best portraits of the Salon. Mr. 
Sargent has the trick of making the "human face divine" more 
so, infusing a soul into his model where very little exists. His 
other picture was rather an imitation of Michetti, and inferior 
to his bright, true pictures of the Normandy coast, with the 
fisherwomen descending the sands ; but these deviations mark 
rather an excess of talent than the lack of it. A mind and 
eye continually on the qui vive sees so much that is beautiful 
and desires to accomplish all. 

Charles E. Dubois had two works — "October" and " Une 
Chaumiere au Pied du Mont Vuilly, Switzerland" — both strongly 
painted and luminous with the warm grays of nature. Few 
Americans have a coup de brosse equal to Mr. Dubois. W. L. 
Picknell's " Vallee de Rustine" was worthy the admiration it 
excited, being in all respects a good picture. Chester Loomis 
has made a wonderful progress in his "Viola" (Shakespeare's 
"Twelfth Night"), a life-size work of much vigor, good, brilliant 
color and strong effect. If we differed with Mr. Loomis in any- 
thing it would be in the conception of the character of the 
bright, witty page, who of herself says : 

She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought ; 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy 

She sat, like Patience on a monument 

Smiling at Grief. Was. not this love indeed ? ' 
Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? 
Viola. I am all the daughters of my father's house, 

And all the brothers too : and yet I know not. 

And of whose beauty and irresistible attraction Olivia says : 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. Not too fast ; — 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action and spirit, 
Soft! Soft! 

Unless the master were the man. How now ? 
Even so quickly may one catch the plague ? 
Methinks I feel this youth's perfections, 
With an invisible and subtle stealth, 
To creep in at mine eyes. Well, let it be. 
****** 
I do, I know not what ; and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 

Again, after sending Malvolio to bring Viola back, that she may 
feast her eyes upon the beauty of the supposed boy : 

Here, wear this jewel for me ; 'tis my picture ; 

Refuse it not, it hath not tongue to vex you ; 

And, I beseech you, come again to-morrow. 

What shall you ask of me that I'll'deny ; 

That honor, saved, may upon asking give ? 
Viola. Nothing but this : your true love for my master. 
Olivia. How with mine honor can I give him that 

Which I have given to you ? 
Viola. I will acquit you. 
Olivia. Well, come again to-morrow. Fare thee well ; 

A fiend, like thee, might bear my soul to hell. 

But to express this dramatic force in painting is the highest per- 
fection of artistic culture, and cannot reasonably be looked for in 
a painter still as young as Mr. Loomis. 

E. M. Ward's " Le Tonnelier" was much better than his 
" Sabotier ;" warmer in color and the manner less brutal. Mr. 
Maynard had a very good portrait ; but if it was intended to pre- 
sent the features of Mr. F. Millet, as one presumes from the title 
of the work, it looked as much like that gentleman as any one 
else, and would stand for the portrait of correspondents in gene- 
ral. As a portrait it was a failure. Mr. Millet is a promising 
artist, too, as he shows in his " Pacificateurs a San Stephano." 
Clement Swift sent a good work from the dreary gray seaside of 
Brittany, "Une Epave," a group of those quaintly dressed Bre- 
tons, with their little horses and rudely built cart, trying to haul 
away a mast thrown upon the sands by the yellow waves. Jules 
L. Stewart's portrait of "Lady A." was a clever piece of painting; ' 
rather too much attention paid to the drapery. D. R. Knight's 
"Vintage" was not a good illustration of O. W. Holmes's verses, 
and the painting was painfully hard. H. Bacon was scarcely 
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A CATSKILL TROUT BROOK. - W. Whittredge, N. 



more fortunate in his » Burial at Sea." To be sure, it was the 
most important composition yet attempted by Mr. Bacon. We 
turn with pleasure again to the " Le ? on d'Escrime," by Walter 
Gay, painted with admirable delicacy, with decision, reminding 
one much of Pasini in the figures and Fortuny in the foliage and 
near leaves of the shrubs. Certainly two such examples can work 
no harm by close imitation — not copyism. 

A foamy, frolicky, enjoyable work was W. H. Lippincott's 
" Un Jour de Conge," a group of little naked rascals turned loose 
upon the sands, to dabble and splash in the lucid ripples of the 
sea, dashing the water at each other, burying themselves in the 
hot sand, then rolling, shouting to the water's edge that the 
wavelets may wash them clean again, When men grow old, and 



women too, and can nothing further do than to sit in the sun, too 
feeble even to brush the flies away, time presses lighter and the 
road downward is made smoother by reminiscences of just such 
jours de conge. — Outremer. 



WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGE. 

What Bryant was to the poetry of the woodlands and brook- 
sides, Whittredge is to their artistic and picturesque beauty. 
Even as a boy, the son of a farmer in the then wilderness of Ohio, 
he was an ardent lover of nature, and although he went to Cin- 
cinnati with the intention of pursuing a mercantile career, his 



